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The Empire, 1870-1914

IF THERE is one thing about the British Empire more remarkable
than its size it is its variety. It is instructive, for example, to visit
in succession British West Africa (the Gold Coast and Nigeria)
and the Union of South Africa. Both these regions have ties
with Britain but they have no ties with or interest in each other.
In British West Africa a few hundred civil servants, appointed
and controlled by the Colonial Office, are engaged in ruling and
guiding some twenty-three million Africans and trying to teach
them to build up a civilization in what will always be their own
country. No Briton would dream of settling down and bringing
up a family to be citizens of West Africa; the climate forbids it.
In South Africa British and Dutch, in a self-governing com-
munity connected with but not controlled by the Dominions
Office,1 are building up a national state of their own. The
position of the native Africans within their state constitutes their
most difficult problem, but they refuse to treat the Africans as
their equals, and we in Britain have no control over their policy.
I can remember evoking surprise and displeasure at a South
African dinner-table by telling how I had seen British civil
servants playing polo with the sons of a native prince in Northern
Nigeria; such social intercourse of Black and White would be
strongly condemned in South African society.

This chapter will survey very briefly the history of the principal
regions of the British Empire during the period 1870 to 1914,
beginning with the self-governing dominions.

Canada. The foundation of modern Canada is the Dominion
of Canada Act, 1867. Before that date the term Canada covered
no more than the two provinces of Upper Canada (Ontario) and
Lower Canada (Quebec). The former was inhabited mainly by
British and the latter by French settlers and their mutual relations

1 The Dominions Office was separated from the Colonial Office shortly
after the first great war,
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